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silence of Nature and of mighty London was most absolute,
he crept stealthily, and like a guilty thing, to the bedside of
his sleeping wife and child; took what he believed might be
his final look of them ; kissed them softly; and, according
to his own quotation from Coleridge's " Remorse,"

"in agony that could not be remembered,"

and a conflict with himself that defied all rehearsal, he
quitted his peaceful cottage at Chelsea in order to seek for
the friend who had undertaken to act as his second. He
had good reason, from what he had heard on the night
before, to believe his antagonist an excellent shot; and,
having no sort of expectation that any interruption could
offer to the regular progress of the duel, he, as the challenger,
would have to stand the first fire ; at any rate, conceiving
this to be the fair privilege of the party challenged, he did not
mean to avail himself of any proposal for drawing lots upon
the occasion, even if such a proposal should happen to be made.

Thus far the affair had travelled through the regular
stages of expectation and suspense ; but the interest of the
case, as a story, was marred and brought to an abrupt con-
clusion by the conduct of the commissioner. He was a man
of known courage; but he also was a man of conscientious
scruples, and, amongst other instances of courage, had the
courage to own himself in the wrong. He felt that his con-
duct hitherto had not been wise or temperate, and that he
would be sadly aggravating his original error by persisting
in aiming at a man's life, upon which life hung also the
happiness of others, merely because he had offered to that
man a most unwarranted insult. Feeling this, he thought
fit, at first coming upon the ground, to declare that, having
learned, since the scene in court, the real character of his
antagonist, and the extent of his own mistake, he was re-
solved to brave all appearances and ill-natured judgments by
making an ample apology ; which, accordingly, he did ; and
so the affair terminated.

I have thought it right, however, to report the circum-
stances, both because they were really true in every particular,
but, much more, because they place in strong relief one
feature which is often found in these cases, and which is